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Making a Woman of an Indian Brave. 
From McKenney’s Memoirs. 


The business of the treaty over, everything 
was in motion, preparing for the departure of | 
all to’ their respective destinations. At one| 
place might be seen a group of squaws, and | 
children, and dogs, all seeming to be engaged | 
in huddling together, or hauling to the water’s | 
edge their provisions and effects ; whilst others 
had their canoes in the water, and others again 
were in the act of gliding away upon the| 
smooth surface of the river, enjoying the quiet | 
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The offender stood unmoved. Not a particle 
of interest did he seem to take in what was to 
befal him. If he had been there alone, listen- 
ing to the rustling leaves, and the moaning of 
the winds, and looking upon the woods, the 
sky, the river, and the lake, he could not have 
been more unmoved. He was dressed in his 
geon, fo be attended to, best. Moccasins, ornamented, were on his 
The cause of the eutrage was as f>ilows :— | feet; his leggins were of scariet cloth, ffinged, 
This woman and her daughter had carefully | and decorated, besides, with bits of fur, foxes’ 
put away their supplies, &c., in their eanoe,| tails and rattles. A good blanket was about 
and were on the eve of embarking, when it/his waist; his ears were ornamented with sil- 
was rumoured among the Indians that a whis-| ver rings, his arms with bracelets, his face 
key-dealer had arrrived in the woods, behind | with paint, and his hair sprinkled with vermil- 
our treaty-ground. The moment it reached | lion. 
the ears of this reckless Indian, he started with| Attention being called through the various 
others in quest of the whiskey. The mother-|interpreters, the governor spoke, explaining 
in-law, well knowing that their calicoes, and|the case—the innocence and kind designs of 
blankets, and strouding, and pork, and beef,| the woman—the propriety and usefulness of 
and flour, &c., would soon be parted with, in| the interference, which was not rudely at- 
exchange for this fire-watef, followed him, in-|tempted—the noble object of keeping her 
treating him not to go, but to go home and /daughter’s husband from joining in drunken 
enjoy what had been given them there. She/ revelries, and being bereft of all their stores, 
clung to him rather inconveniently, when he | and then going home poor, and naked, and 
resolved on freeing himself by the use of his|hungry. That was her object; whilst the 
knife. For some time she kept off his blows | whiskey-trader cared for none of these things, 
with her paddle; but this being presently | but sought only to rob them of their blankets 


| be agreed upon for a crime so flagrant and 
bloody. Our surgeons having gone to the 
village, I cleansed and bound up the wounds ; 
and by the employment of bandages, kept the 
arms stationary, giving her directions not to 
use them, and sent her in charge of her daugh- 
ter and some friends to Green Bay, to our sur- 


satisfaction which the presence of rations and knocked from her hand, she had no shield left and calicoes, &c., and give them nothing in 


good fare are so well calculated to produce. 

At this moment of general activity, a scream, 
wild and fearful, was uttered. It was by a| 
female. A fash of a thousand Indians was | 
made’ for the spot whence it proceeded. I 
looked, and saw in the midst of the crowd al 
man’s arm raised, with a knife in the hand. It! 
fell—and then was heard another scream! | 
When | sprang towards the scene of what | 
seemed to be a strife of blood, and just as [| 
reached it, Major F., having started from an | 
opposite direction, was a few feet in advance | 
of me; and at the instant when the third blow | 
was about to fall upon the victim, he struck | 
and knocked down the man who was thus deo-| 
perately employing the bloody weapon. There | 
stood, trembling and bleeding, a fine-looking | 


squaw. She was mother of the wife of the|nessed in Indians a feeling so intense. Every | 


| 


but her arms, and these were altegnately dis- | exchange for them but fire-water. The Great 
abled in the manner | have stated. | Spirit looked down and smiled upon this act of 
Governor Cass coming along, | narrated all | the woman, and was angry at the bad conduct 
this, and to the inquiry, “ What shall we do of the man, and with the whiskey-trader. [t 
with this man?” ‘answered promptly, “ Make! was for an attempt so kind and so proper on 
a woman of him.” Andsowe did. ‘The pro-|her part that this man, the husband of her 
cess was on this wise. ‘The several interpre- | daughter, had seized her, and with his knife 
ters were sent out to summon in the Indians, struck at her heart, to kill her,and but for her 
and to arrange them around the Butte de Morts | arms, with which she had shielded her breast, 
—the women and children in front. This be-| she would have been murdered. Her cries, 
ing done—from eight hundred to a thousand and tears, and blood, were all unavailing ; no- 
perhaps being thus assembled—the offender|thing could have saved her but the timely 
was brought from his confinement, and led by arrival of help, and a blow that put it out of 
a couple of our voyagers to the top of the his power to consummate his bloody purpose. 
mound, and placed against the flag-staff; Go-| For this act he shall be no longer a brave ; he 
vernor Cass and myself, and the interpreters, | has forfeited his character as a man; from 
being there also. Never before had I wit-| henceforth let him be a woman! 
At this annunciation, the chiefs and braves 


man who had made the attempt upon her life. | eye of chief, half-chief, brave, and squaw, ay, | muttered vengeance. We were told by the 


The deltoid muscle of each arm, just below | 


and of every child, and it seemed to me of| interpreters they would resist us. But never 


the shoulder, was cut with deep gashes, These | every dog also, was beaming with concentrated | before were hearts put more at rest, or did 


were given, as each arm was raised, in succes- 


sion, to shield her body from the impending | had all heard of the assault upon the woman, 


| 


lustre, and every eye was upon us. They | hope gleam in upon such a multitude of 
squaws ; never did eyes dance in frames of 


knife. ‘The first thrust had thus disabled one | but to a man justified it, alleging that a wo-|such emotion; or smiles radiate faces with 
arm, the second the other; and if the third man was nobody, when the power and free- | such animation. Never was the “ neaw /”—a 
had been given, there being no shield in the|dom of the man were attempted to be inter- term expressive of mingled surprise and glad- 


arms for further protection (for they both hung 
powerless by her side,) it would doubtless have 
gone, where the two first were aimed, to the 
heart ! 

I took charge of the trembling and agitated 
woman, giving orders to the soldiers to take 
the offender, and lock him up in our provision. 
house, until some suitable punishment should 


feged«with ; and that the life of any woman , ness—uttered with such vehemence and joy. 
would be no more than a just forfeit for such | Even the papooses, turning from their sources 
intermeddling. of nourishment, looked round as if some new 
The squaws entertained different notions,|!and blessed influence was felt by them; and 
and were deeply interested, personally, in the| the very dogs barked. 
scene before them—not one of them knowing} Meantime a voyager had procured of an old 
anything further than that some punishment | squaw her petticoat, stiff with the accumulated 
was to be inflicted on the man for his conduct.! grease and dirt of many years. As he as- 
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cended the mound with this relic, another mut-| ciety ; the generally scientific and chemical{ Mr. Blacker, an Irish improver, whose ex- 
ter of vengeance was heard from the men,| means, that of the Scottish improvers. We/|ertions in that country are beyond all praise, 
whose faces were black with rage ; but it was| do not say that Scotland has yet done enough | works through the instrumentality of peripa- 
literally drowned amidst the acclamations that | to the mechanical part, but the line she is now | tetic agriculturists. His attention is chiefly 
broke at this moment from the squaws. Now| taking, through her Commercial Association, | directed to the improvement of the existing 
they saw, for the first time, new light and new | indicates a further stage of advancement than | race of farmers. Our desires are fixed more 
hope breaking in upon their destiny. Our| that which is followed in England. Both are| on the future generations. His ambition is to 
burdens, they seemed to say, will be lighter,| pregnant with good results to both countries ;| push them on, as a man may make the hands 
our rights more respected, our security more| but England has still to enter zealously, open- | on the clock-face go forward, by standing be- 
secure. ‘There stood the voyager, holding the | ly, and as a distinct branch, upon the Scottish| hind and moving them. We do not under- 
petticoat. ‘The sight of both was far more ob-| walk of applied science ; and, no doubt, she| value this mode of moving in the meantime ; 
noxious to the culprit than would have been| will find some one at the helm of her agricul-| but we are anxious to attach machinery to the 
the executioner armed with his axe. But still| tural affairs, who will be able to guide her in| pointers, to connect them with a mainspring, 
he was unmoved. Nota muscle stirred. A-| this new and higher direction. and to wind it up that they may move alone. 
round his waist was a belt, with a knife in it,} ‘That this is certain to take place, we are|'The heads of our rural population contain the 
such as butchers use. Taking hold of the| satisfied, by the existence of a circumstance | machinery we are anxious to employ ; instruc- 
handle, | drew it from its scabbard, thrust the} which we regard as‘ the third among the im-|tion is the mainspring ; and we would have 
blade into a crack in the flag-staff, and broke| portant special means by which English agri-|the schoolmaster to wind it up once for 
it off at the hatdle; then puttingahe handle in |culture.is henceforth to be promoted. We|all. 
the culprit’s hand, | raised it welland high up, | allude to the establishment of the Agricultural| | We have at present little more to add. We 
and said, ** No man who employs his knife as | College at Cirencester, and the Yeoman School | have in some degree assumed that British 
this man employs his, has a right to carry one.| at York—the introduction of agricultural in-|agriulture, up to the present time, has conti- 
Henceforth this shall be the only knife he shall | struction into the training schools at Durham} nued to make progress about as fast as the 
ever use. Woman, wherever she is, should be| and elsewhere—and the other similar methods | population itself, We have run hurriedly over 
protected by man, not murdered. She is man’s| now in course of being adopted in different ‘the Island, and have everywhere observed 
best friend. ‘The Great Spirit gave her to| parts of central and northern England, for| marks of still active and advancing improve- 
man to be one with him, and to bless him ;| affording the means of a more or less complete} ment. Looking at it in another light, we have 
and man, whether red or white, should love| agricultural education, to the various ranks of | satisfied ourselves also that the soil in its ex- 
her, and make her happy.” Then turning to| the rural community. isting state possesses undeveloped resources on 
the voyager, | told him to strip off his leggins} In the establishment of agricultural Col-| which long years of successful labour may 
and his ornaments, It was done; when the| leges, England has taken the lead. In this, | still be profitably expended. We have likewise 
old petticoat was put on him. Being.thus ar-| Scotland and Ireland must follow her. At/|adverted to many facilities which now exist in 
rayed, the voyagers, each putting a hand upon | Cirencester there are already about a hundred| both ends of the Island, likely, we think, 
his shoulders, ran him down the mound,| young men engaged in the study of those va-|hereafier to hasten forward the general body 
amidst a storm of indignation from the men,| rious departments of knowledge, a certain|of British agriculturists at an accelerated 
mingled with every variety of gladsome utter-| acquaintance with which is necessary to the|pace. In this, therefore, we see not only a 
ance by the squaws; when, letting him go, he| preparation of an accomplished agriculturist. | very cheerful, but a very reasonable prospect, 
continued his trot alone to a lodge near by,| Should these hundred young men hereafter be- | both of abundant food and continued employ- 
rushed into it, and fell upon his face. An in-|come agents upon as many different estates, | ment for an increasing people, and of prolong- 
terpreter followed him, and reported his condi-| how great a boon would be conferred upon the | ed prosperity tothe farmer, 
tion, and what he said. His first words, as he| country by their education ! ‘The change of the Corn-Laws will, as we 
lay on his face, were—“ 1 wish they had kill- Of the necessity of this special instruction, | hope, as it ought to act, upon’ British minds, 
ed me. I went up the mound to be shot. [| through special schools, many are still uncon- | not as a depressing, but a stimulating influetnce 
thought | was takent here to be shot. 1’d ra-| vinced. Our views upon the subject are briefly | If it call new energy and intelligence and new 
ther be dead. 1’m no longer brave; I’m a/as follows: The surface of Great Britain as aj means into play, it will prove an almost un- 
woman /” whole is capable of being greatly improved ;| mixed good. Whatever art can extract of en- 
Now, this mode of punishment was intended | but this improvement can be effected only by |larged crops from foreign soils may equally 
to produce moral results, and to elevate the | the application of a new knowledge to the soil. | be reaped in Britain. The capital, aided by 
condition of women among the Indians. It| ‘This new knowledge must therefore, by some | the mechanical skill and applied science which 
was mild in its physical effects, but more ter-| means, be brought within the easy reach of| we possess, ought, therefore, if made generally 
rible than death in its action and consequences |the rural classes. The schoolmaster is the|available, to place our farmers beyond the 
upon the offender. Henceforth, and as long| only permanent instrument by which this can|reach of any protracted successful competi- 
as [| continued to hear of this “ brave,” he} be effected. Our elementary schools, without | tion, in the home market. Larger returns, in 
had not been admitted among his former asso-| any new machinery, may constantly diffuse a} all branches of husbandry, without a propor- 
ciates, but was pushed aside, as having lost| certain amount of this knowledge, as is now | tionate increcse of cost, are what the soil pro- 
the characteristics of his sex, and doomed to| done in many of the Scotch and Irish schools ;| mises to the application of increased skill. 
the ;erformance of woman’s labour, in all the| but the higher, more advanced, and more per-| This is the very result by which the comfort 
drudgery to which she is subject, as well of the | fect agricultural education will still be wanting. | and existing position of both landlord and ten- 
lodge, as of all other menial things. The| Where is this to be got? Will any of our|ant are to be maintained. Cast despondency 
whiskey-trader had made off, or he would have| higher schools and colleges incorporate it with,| away, therefore—let new exertions be put 
been taught a lesson which, with the proper| or add it to their usual and special courses of | forth; and this new end will be attained. 
using, might have been made useful to him for| instruction? We believe not. They do not} The same cheering view, also, we would 





the remainder of his days. understand it. Their habits, and the rules of| take of the late visitation which has befallen 
—_—-—- their institutions, are opposed to novelties in| our pétato crop. We believe it will be only 
British Agriculture. education. In an old Institution the new| temporary; but whether so or not, it ought 


branches would struggle with the old at & con-| not to depress us. Afflictions of this kind lead 
stant disadvantage, were they even formally | to good, if they arouse to new exertion. The 

The reader will observe, that, in Scotland| introduced. The easier, speedier, and more| gift of new knowledge for the people will in- 

and England, the lines of agricultural force, | effective method, therefore, is to found special | spire them with new hope; and, in times of 

80 to speak, are tending in different directions. | schools for this special object ; and this, in all|trial like the present, will provide them with 

The mechanical means of improvement are| the three kingdoms will, we believe, sooner or | new resources. 

fixing the especial attention of the English So-| later, be done. —a 


(Concluded from page 330.) 
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How to raise “ Giant” Asparagus.— About | : stealthily followed her to listen. Some time|furnace is first passed through a series of 
the first of Eleventh month—as soon as the frost | elapsed, and no sound was heard. They were |chambers, enclosing ovens filled with wood, 
has well blackened the asparagus tops—take a | about descending the stairs, thinking their jest! which is thereby perfectly charred; the gas 
scythe and mow all close down to the surface | had failed; and ‘that in reality she was as cou- | being afterwards passed to the engine furnace, 


of the bed ; 


bed. [then goto my barn-yard, and [| take a) 


shriek ; after which all became silent. ‘They | 


let it lie a day or two, then set rageous as she had boasted herself to be. | mixed with air and ignited, produces an intense 
fire to the heap of stocks ; burn it to ashes, | Scarcely had they come to this conclusion, ere | ‘flame. 


and spread the ashes over the surface of the|theit ears were assailed by a most appalling | coal without expense, and the pyroligneous 


The wood is thus converted to char- 


acid produced in the process is ordinarily suf- 


load of clean, fresh, stable manure, and add | retired, pleased with their success, and think-| ficient to pay the entire first cost of the wood— 


thereto half a bushel of hen dung, turning over | ing of the laugh and joke, they should have | thus furnishing charcoal for the iron furnace 


and mixing the whole together throughout. 
This makes pretty powerful. compost. | apply | 


with her in the morning at breakfast. 
ing came, but she did not come down as usual. 


one such load to every twenty feet in length of | ‘They suffered an hour or so to elapse, and her 


my asparagus beds, which are six feet ‘wide. 
With a strong three-pronged spud, or fork, 
I dig this dressing under, ‘The whole is vow} 
left for winter. 


brother, thinking she might have ovérslept 
herself, knocked for admittance, calling her 
|by name at the same time. No answer being | 


Morn- | free of expense.— Massachusetts Faper. 





Patrick Livingstone, 
(Concluded from page 235.) 
“ During the close imprisonment of Priends 


In the spring, as early as pos-| returned, he and the young men forced her |in the Tolbooth of Aberdeen, Putrick Living. 


sible, [ tura the top of the bed over lightly, | door, and sad to relate, there sat the poor g girl | stone was one of those most frequently engaged, 


once more. 


Now, as the asparagus grows playing with the bony fingers of the grim and | in the aboundings of Christian Love, to preach 


naturally on the side of the ocean, and loves appalling skeleton, quite unconscious of the|to the people out of their prison windows, 
salt water, | give it an annual supply of its | presence of the intruders, there the poor thing | especially on market days, exhorting them to 


favourite condiment. I cover the surface of | 


fine salt; it is not too much. As the spring) 


| sat, a confirmed idiot for life. 


to return. 


It is needless to remark on the!to the magistrates. 


Wher she gave | fear the Lord, and to obey the gospel of his 
the bed about a quarter of an inch thick with| that one fearful shriek, her rénson fled never | grace. 


This practice was highly displeasing 
They therefore couuht to 


rains come down, it gradually dissolves. Not| remorse that attended the after lives of the two| prevent it, by causing them to be separated 


a weed will appear during the whole season. 
Everything else—pig-weed, chick-weed, purs- 
lane—all refuse to grow on the top of my 
briny asparagus beds. But it would do your 
eyes good to see the strong, stout, tender stalks 
of the vegetable itself, pushing through the 
surface early in the season. | do not at all 
stretch a point, when I say that they are often 
as large round as my hoe handle, and as ten- 
der and succulent as anv | ever tasted. The 


same round of treatment is given to my bed | 


every year, 

I have a word to say about cutting aspara- 
gus, and then [am done. Market gardeners, 
and I believe a good many other people, cut 
asparagus as soon as the point of the shoot 
pushes an inch or two through the ground. 
They have then about two inches of what 


grows above ground, and about four or six| 


inches of what grows below. It is as tough 
as a stick ; and this is the reason why people, 
when it is boiled, are always forced to eat the 
tops, and leave the bottoms of the shoots on 
their plates. My way is, never to cut any 
shoots of asparagus below the ground. Cut 
itas soon as it has grown to a proper height, 
say five or six inches above ground. The 
whole is then green, but it is all tender.—T, B., 

in Horticulturist. 





Fatal Issue of a Practical Joke.—The an- 
nexed article from a London Magazine, ought 
to operate as a caution to practical jokers :— 

The sister of a medical man in London, 
had, in the presence of two young gentlemen, 
who were studying medicine with her brother, 
ridiculed the weakness and folly by which 
some persons are governed. She said for her 
part, she had no superstitious fears, and had 
courage for any emergency that might happen. 
The young men donbted the truth of her boast- 
ings, and one of them proposed to the other, 
that merely by way of joke, they would put 
her courage to the test. In a glass case in the 

octor’s study was a human skeleton. ‘This 
they removed and placed in the young lady’s 


young men. 


re 


from the rest of their companions, and vio- 
lently thrust up into a close vaulted cell, situ- 


Volcanic Eruption.—There was a volcanic | ated on the top of the gaol, and called the 


eruption about the first of April, on the Island | 
of Fogo, (of the Cape de Verde group,) which | 
continued ten or fifteen days, throwing out 
showers of earth and stones to a great height, 
aud emitting huge streams of lava, which, run- 
ning down the mountain, destroyed many 


i 


of life. All vegetation, and many goats and| 
cattle, were destroyed by the heat of the earth 


shock was distinctly felt on the neighbouring | 
island, and caused much alarm at Port Praya, 
where the vibrations were very vio'ent, and 
almost unceasing for seven or eight days. The 
crater of Fogo is 12,000 feet above the sea, 
and eruptions occur once in twenty or thirty 
years.—Late Paper. 
ininslenphiiains 

Grand Improvement ia Iron Manufacture. 
—The machinery of most of the furnaces | 
erected within the year past, is operated by 
water power ; but, by the recent introduction | 
of certain important improvements in which | 
steam power has a decided advantage, it is 
thought will generally be adopted in preference. | 
At Jackson’s furnace, at Westport, Massachu- | 
setts, steam power is employed; and the ad- 
vantages thereof, together with those of the 
improvements referred to, are such that the 
cost of the manufacture has been reduced near- 
ly 40 per cent. A flue is placed within the| 
furnace chimney or funnel, and extends nearly 
to the top; und by this flue the hot gas and 
smoke is returned and brought down to the end 
of the steam-boiler furnace, where it passes | 
through a perforated iron plate, when it comes 
in contact with the atmospheric air, whereby 
a brilliant combustion is produced: and this 





in the Iron-house, night and day. 
| sired to go and speak to the baillie, or at least 





flame passing under the boilers, generates as 
much steam as is required for all the business 
of the furnace, and drives a mill besides. An- 
other improvement has been projected by a 
gentleman connected with the iron business in 


- She retired at the usual hour, and they | Massachusetts, by which this hot gas from the 


, 


lron-house, where the worst of felons and 
‘murderers were usually confined. They had 
neither light nor air, except through a long 
hole in the thick wall, which had a double 
grating of iron on the outside, and another 
within. Here they were kept night and day, 


houses and plantations, and catised some loss|in the heat of the summer of 1678; when the 


filthiness of the place, and the corruption of 


,|the air so closely pent up, produced * a mul- 


the showers of stones, and the lava. The earth |titude of worms, called white muggots, and 


other vermin, which swarmed about, even 
upon their beds and victuals,” and manifestly 
tended to the extreme danger of their health 
and lives. 

[To this renewed cruelty, Patrick Living. 


stone alludes in the following extract.] “ And 


upon the ninth day of this month, 1678, I being 
speaking out of the prison window the words 


of truth and soberness, Baillie Burnett being 
| the present baillie of the chamber, the officers 
| came into the room where | was, and told me 


they had orders from the baillie to lock me up 
And I de- 


to have a line under his hand that it was his 
order, but they would not go to require the 
same of the baillie; and I refused to go into 
the Iron-house, at their command, to be locked 
up night and day, seeing [ was a prisoner 
already in the Iron-house, and had been two 
days and two nights locked up, but the officer 
had three times a day opened the door, and let 
me in to diet with the rest of my Friends in 
the other room, and one night the officer did 
not lock the door. But the next day they said 
the order was that I should be locked into the 
Iron-house night and day, and that I should 
not have liberty to go to the next room to diet 
with my Friends; therefore | refused to. go 
into it. And sol was carried by the officers, 
by head and feet, with my head downwards, 
and my feet up, until I came tothe head of the 
stairs. And George Gray, for speaking to the 
people, was thrust into the same room with 
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being speaking out to the people, was also car- | dit to themselves. 
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me: and some little time after Andrew Jaffray, of him, could they have effected this with cre-| there are many deemed more ienncent¢ and 
He would often acknow-|such books as have been introduced into my 


ried into the [ron-house with us, wherein we | ledge to his Friends, that he still felt his mind | family, | have thought it right to view the na- 
were shut up together, and the door locked on | fettered, so that he could not'be satisfied to|ture of, and to consider what tendency they 


us night and day, and we were not suffered to leave them ; but, after attending the monthly | 
into the other room to diet with our Friends. | meeting in the Ninth month, 1679, he appear. | 


might have upon minds that seemed to take 
delight in them: and | have this to propose to 


oO 
Vet this their cruel and hard usage of me is ed to have a prospect of the cessation of perse- | the serious consideration of all, especially the 
not so much to me, who am not one of their | cution, and signified that he was wholly clear, | youth, or even those more advanced in our 
town, but in some respects a stranger to them ; | both in the sight of his Maker, and with respect | Society, to whom such books are pleasing ; to 
but they have [these] two men in prison, who | to all men, to return to his home in England, )such | say, Read the Scriptures and other good 
have borne office among them, the one as a| where his dear wile at that time dwelt at Not-| books, and observe the tenor of your minds 


baillie, the other as dean of gild, men of esteem | tingham. 


Besides his long detention in the| while reading ; and you will feel which of them 


every way among them, (abstracting from | gaol of Aberdeen, he had to bear a testimony | draws nearer to God—these publications I have 
their religion.) And also yet more to add to|to the Truth, by imprisonment at Newgate, | been hinting at, or those that have been pen- 
all this, Andrew Jaffray’s father was a man of| London, for a considerable time, about the year | ned by the witnesses of our Saviour’s life and 


good account among them, both as the chief| 
magistrate in the town, and also held more than | 


ordinary a religious man, of good fame in their | Nottingham, where he had resided, and came trodden in deep humility. 


1684. 


death. 


In the records of his life, we shall 


In his latter years, Patrick Livingstone left| perceive where the Master’s footsteps have 


Then view the 


church in its strictest time; and was com- | with his family to London ; there he continued | wounded side, and the print of the nail; in 
mended as one that otherwise had done good | a diligent labourer in the Lord’s vineyard, tra-| viewing which living virtue seems to be felt. 
velling in the service of the gospel in many | Such authors, we must believe, have been with 


offices for their town or city, beyond many 
before him or since ; and yet so forgetful are 
some of ancient services for the public good, 
that in requital thereof, his eldest son was shut 


parts of England and [reland, and several times | Jesus, 


It was reading his sufferings in my 


visiting Friends in Scotland, especially in 1693, | early youth, that melted me, and bound me to 


\the year before his death. Of this engaye-|his pure Spirit. Oh! that all mankind saw it 


up, and locked up night and day in their lron- | ment they declare, that of all the times he had|as 1 now do: how fearful they would be of 


house, where none for the most part have been 


put save murderers, or grosser malefactors | 


stinking hole.” 

“Yet, through the Divine goodness, while 
in this melancholy situation, and ‘thus as it 
were buried alive,’ they were preserved in 
cheerfulness, and ‘their very natural voices 
strengthened and raised up as trumpets, might- 
ily to sound forth God’s glorious Truth and 
Power, through the said hole in the wall; and 
though four or five stories high, and double 
grated, as aforesaid, so that their faces could 
not see into the street below, yet were they 
distinctly heard all over the street by the peo- 
ple,’ who the more frequently got together, 
and by that means they had more hearers there 
than probably they would have had in their 
own meeting-house, in more peaceable times. 
Thus, even their confinement tended to pro- 
mote the. testimony they had to bear. After 
seven weeks’ continuance under the pressure 
of these aggravated circumstances of cruelty, 
the persecutors, not finding their end answer- 
ed, but rather that their endeavours to prevent 
the prisoners from preaching had increased the 
desire of the people to hear them, at length al- 
lowed Patrick Livingstone and another Friend, 
to rejoin the rest of their Friends, who were in 
the prison below. 

“In this way, by example as well as exhor- 
tation, did Patrick Livingstone, whether in 
bonds or out of bonds, greatly uphold and 
strengthen the hands of the little flock, towards 
some of whom in an especial manner, he stood 
in the relation of ‘a faithful minister in the 
Lord,’ having been the means of gathering 


their souls to the inward appearance of and | 
So sensible of | 


‘patient waiting for Christ.’ 
this were those who vehemently sought to lay 
waste this testimony, and so troubled at his 
unwearied and unyielding zeal, that they would 
several times let him go forth from among his 


companions in custody, or miss some meeting Some of them have a tendency to corrupt the 
he was known to be at; and being conscious | morals of those who read them; such as these 


SSS = ae 


be 


en among them, his ministry was attended, | laying out that money for unprofitable publi- 


throughout this visit, with the largest and most | cations, which might be better employed ; nei- 
whom they would secure, and which is a nasty | plenteful measure of the Lord’s blessed Power \ther dare they waste their precious time in 


borne up through all, though very weak in 
body ; so that they term it, ‘ his endeared fare- 
well of his spiritual kindred.’ 

“Alter his return home, he grew weaker, 
until he departed this life, on the 15th of 
Fourth month, 1694, at the house of John Kir- 
ton, Kensington, near London, where he had 
removed for the benefit of the air. Several 
Friends were present with him in his last hours, 
during which time these heavenly expressions 
flowed from him. ‘The day before his depar- 
ture, he said,‘ 1 am in unity with all faithful 
Friends, and in love to all men.’ About an 
hour previous to his close, he cried, ‘O Father ! 
O Father!’ A little while after, mentioning 
his weakness of body, as if he desired more 
strength to utter what was on his mind, and 
this being thenapparently granted to him, he 
said, ‘ Let Life reach unto all here ;’ and pull- 
ing off his night-cap with his own hand, about 
half an hour ere he was removed hence, he 
said, ‘ Blessed, praised, magnified and exalted, 
be the mighty, powerful, great, and everlasting 
name of the Lord God, for evermore! Oh! 
| that thy Life may arise in full dominion over 
all, and that Friends may feel it so in all their 
assemblies ;—that they may be kept in love, 
concord, and unity together, and show it forth 
in word, work, testimony, life and conversation 
unto all !’—Adding, * Life being over all, here 
we have all we need, and here there is a lying 
down in true submission to the will of the 
Lord ; and laying down our heads in peace and 
rest with him for evermore, for evermore !’ 
Then said, ‘ Here is victory over death, hell, 
}and the grave, and resting in peace with the 


9 


Lord for evermore ! 





—— 
| ‘There are many publications in the world. 


A 


they had witnessed, he being wonderfully | reading them.—J. Pearson. 





Selected. 
THE RIVER. 
(FROM THE ITALIAN OF R. MERIGHI.) 


O tvcrp stream, whose fresh and sparkling tide 
Is nursed unseen—from secret sources fed; 
Whose sportive waters to the vale are led, 
Kissing the golden sands o’er which they glide: 

You pour your cooling waves*‘apon the dried 
And thirsty ground, and you enrich the mead, 
Then gladly hasten to that ocean bed 
Whose bounty first your copious urn supplied : 

O how your course may fill my cheek with shame! 
For you rejoicing go; I oft repine : 

Heaven is my home, as yours is in the deep; 

But you remember; I forgetful am ; 

You to your destined place unwearied keep 
Your onward way ; I seldom think of mine. 





SONNET. 


I preamep—I saw a little rosy child, 

With flaxen ringlets, in a garden playing ; 

Now stopping here, and then afar off straying, 

As flower or butterfly his feet beguiled. 

*T was changed—one summer’s day I stepped aside, 
To let him pass: his face had manhood’s seeming; 
And that full eye of blue was fondly beaming 

On a fair maiden, whom he called “ his bride !” 

Once more—’twas evening, and the cheerful fire 
I saw a group of youthful forms surrounding ; 
The room with harmless pleasantry resounding ; 

And in the midst I marked the smiling sire. 

The heavens were clouded! and I heard the tone 

Of a slow-moving bell; the white-haired man wis 

gone! 
——_—— 

I was at our week-day meeting, in which! 
beheld that we are born to trouble, as the 
sparks fly upwards; that the human mind, a 
seasons, was like a sponge, sucking or drink- 
ing affliction, till it sinks in deep waters ; yea, 
they flow into the soul. Oh, the perplexities 
experienced in this space of time! Few and 
evil have been our days, and we have not at 
tained to the years of our progenitors. — In this 


how they had wronged him, would have been | have never come much in my way, nor durst| state, condescending Goodness vouchsafed 1 


glad of some means of being disencumbered| I have spent my time in reading them. But! lead me to the Rock that is higher than 1 ; and 
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mine eyes saw with unspeakable astonishment, | 
that we fret for things, unworthy the notice of| 
a redeemed mind ; and that if 1, or my friends | 


and zealous to encourage others todo so. As at Winchester, in Virginia. Some of the 
a parent, he manifested a pious care in the ed- Southern States, to prevent “ refugees” taking 
ucation of his own offspring, and thus was up their abode within their limits, had passed 


} . ° . 
with whom I sat, were but called upon to take | warranted in labouring to awaken others to test laws, by authority of which, all persons 


leave of every thing below the sun, all these | their duty in this respect. 


perplexing anxieties would vanish like an atom 


in a whirlwind, and be of no weight at all. | 


We should then only lament that we had not 
looked above these momentary afflictions, and 


fixed our confidence on the iavisible arm, and|that awful work to the satisfaction of his individuals, who not only were conscie ntiously 


invisible power of Omnipotence. But oh, how | 
is the natural part attracted by visible objects, | 
while that which is born from above, suffers | 


coming from other parts were obliged to 
About the 26th year of his age, a giftin the swear to support, maintain, and delend the 
ministry of the Gospel was committed to him, state, or in delault of such a test oath, to give 


}and having passed through the necessary bap- heavy security to depart in a limited number 


tisms and inward conflicts, he came forth in of days. All these things operated against 


‘Friends, His first labours in the ministry, restrained from fighting, and taking an oath, 
were in very few words ; and being preserved but who did not feel that they were released 
\in a humble watchful state of mind, the Lord from their allegiance to king George, by the 


through our not adhering to that which is in- | Jesus, the giver of ever spiritual gift, enlarged mere authority of a government set up in op- 


visible. —J. Pearson. 


For *' The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Connected with the HISTORY OF FRIENDS IN | 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY, during | were acceptable to the living in Israel. La- 


the Revolutionary war. 
No. 1. 
LIFE OF JOSHUA BROWN. 


him in utterance, and in power, His commu- position to him, and which was not as yet so 


| nications were never very extended, buat were | firmly established, but that it might fall at any 
eee and sound in doctrine, showing forth the moment. Friends, as individuals, were almost 


power(ul operation of the Divine principle of unanimously opposed to the encroachments of 


Light and Grace ; and being attended with the the ministers and the parliament of George 


| baptizing influence of the “Holy Spirit, they the Third, on American liberty. ‘They were 
desirous of bringing the subject before the. 
bouring as he was led by his inward Guide, he king, and before the lovers of freedom in Eng- 
preached the word given him, without adding laad, in such a manner as would peaceably 
thereto doctrine or precept. He did not be- effect a repeal of all oppressive enactments, 


lieve, that every religious communication of a and finally establish American rights on such 


Joshua Brown was born at West Notting- | Gospel minister, must in some form or other,!a basis, that no minister, or parliament would 


ham, about the year 1717, and received a re- | 
ligiously guarded education ; his parents being | 
members of the Religious Society of Friends. 
He was in after life often heard to bear testi- 
mony to the tendering visitations of the Lord’s 
Holy Spirit to his mind in early youth. De- 
sires were often raised in his soul, that he) 
might be enabled to walk in obedience to the 
Light of Christ, thus shining with directing | 
influence in him, and might be preserved from | 
the evil that abounds in the world. He attain- 
ed to some good degree of dedication, and 
walked for a time in the sensible favour of the 
Lord his comforter. But this state did not 
long continue ; and when spiritual trouble and 
darkness of mind came over him, he was led 
fervently to inquire why it was so with him. 
The sensible evidence of favour was with- 

drawn, spiritual access to the Fountain of mer- 
cy seemed closed, and he could not learn 
wherein he had erred from the Divine will. 
After a time of inward conflict and trial, it was 
clearly manifested to him, that he had not, in 
all things, given up his will and his desires to 
be controlled and regulated by the Lord Jesus. 
He saw, that if he would enjoy the real com- 
forts of a religious life, he must become truly 
resigned to the will of God, without reserve. 
Under the visitations then meted out to him, 
he was enabled in sincerity of heart, and in 
humble dedication, to devote himself, his talents, 
his time, and all that he had, to the Lord’s 

disposal. Then he was enabled to participate 
of true peace, and to know a joy unspeakable 
poured into his soul. 

After this period he was preserved, even 
during the time of his youth, in a holy con- 
sistency with the principles of the religious So- 
ciety to which he belonged, and which, from a 
conscientious belief of their rectitude, he had | 
himself adopted. He was sober in his demea- 
nour, and of a kind and courteous disposition. 

Having married, he settled in the neighbour- 
hood of his birth-place, where he resided many 
years. He was early a useful member of re- 
ligious Society, diligent in attending meetings, 


|contain an avowal or allusion to every Chris-|therealter dare to unsettle them. But resist- 
tian doctrine. He found in the Holy Scrip-| ance by arms, was contrary to their principles ; ’ 
|tures, that many epistles of eminent apostles, land they could not, at the bidding of any set 
and the record of their sermons, were the brief|of men, transfer their allegiance from one go- 
enforcement of a particular point of doctrine ;;vernment to another. They believed it to be 
and he knew from his own experience, that as their duty to live peaceably under all govern- 
he was faithful to his inward Leader, at times|ments; and if it should be decided that the 
he was similarly restrained. After a minister} American Congress were to rule the United 
preaches the word given him to bear to the| States, they were willing to submit, for repub- 
| people, all addition made by him to fill up aj licanism was ever more in accordance with the 
| complete code of doctrine, is an unauthorised, | |spirit of their discipline and their religious te- 
| unsanctified, nay an unboly offering. It is so,|nets, than monarchy. Still at this time, nei- 
if added to complete what he may consider the ther of the contending parties were certain of 
deficiency of his own opening,—it is so, if| ultimate success, and Friends had all been, and 
spoken to patch out the labour of another. most of them still considered themselves, sub- 
Joshua Brown was frequently engaged in| jects of the king. What then could they do? 
| the middle part of his life, in religious | labours| They could live peaceably,—do deeds of mer- 
among his brethren on this continent, in one of | ‘cy,—labour for the spiritual good of others, 
which j journeys he met with an unusual trial. | and, as the Lerd enabled them, pray for the 
He had before this time removed his residence | peace of the land. These duties many of them 
to Little Britain, some distance from his for- | faithfully performed, 
|mer home, yet within the limits of the same| Attending meetings in Maryland and Virgi- 
Monthly Meeting. | nia, Joshua Brown visited the Friends confined 
He believed it was his religious duty to visit|at or near Winchester. He attended the meet- 
'the meetings of Friends in Virginia, and North ing held by the prisoners on the afternoon of 
land South Carolina. Having informed the Second month 22, and continued with them, 
Friends of the Monthly Meeting at Notting-|and in the neighbourhood of Winchester, until 
ham of his concern, they theught it right to|afier Third month 3d, on which day the body 
| give him liberty to pay the proposed visit, and| of Thomas Gilpin, one of the said prisoners, 
furnished him with a certificate, setting forth) was buried. Joshua Brown’s short tender ex- 
their unity and concurrence therewith. On hortations of sympathy appear to have been 
the 4th day of the Second month, 1778 » he|very grateful to those Friends who were kept 
left his home to attend to the prospect. It was|so fur from their homes and families. In an 
a gloomy time to be travelling through the account of this journey left by Joshua, he says: 
land. Armed men were abroad in every pro-|—“| visited the Friends from Philadelphia, 
vince, and unprincipled persons, whether rank- | who were then in a state of banishment, at and 
ed with whig or tory, as “ patriots” or “ refu- | near Winchester, several of whom were at 
gees,” were roving about, willing to rob and | that time sick. I had to sympathize with them 
maltreat, without being particular as to who) very nearly, and staying there away till alter 
were the sufferers. Those engaged in the re-|the death of our Friend Thomas Gilpin, one of 
volution were much exaspe rated at this parti-|them, who died in exile, I attended his burial.” 
cular time with Friends, because of their testi- 
|mony against all wars and fightings, and a —— 
number of the prominent members of the Soci-| “ Tenth mo. §th.—Being First-day, I was at 
ety had been forced from their homes and fam-|our meeting at Rathangan in which | had ex- 
ilies in Philadelphia, and were kept prisoners |ercise and service ; the state of the blind man 








(To be continued.) 
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who sat by the way and begged, was opened | 
to the view of my understanding; that our 
Lord healed by spitting on the ground, and | 
making clay of the spittle, and anointing his 
eyes bid him go and wash in the pool of Si- 
loam; which he accordingly did, and received 
his sight. He had faith in our Lord’s direc- | 
tion, and therefore was restored ; and now in 
this gospel day, which is a spiritual dispensa- 
tion, we must expect salvation by obedience to | 
the dictates of the Spirit of Truth, and the in- 
ward anointing of the eve of the soul, which 
when opened sees things in a true light. 
now we are not to look for an outward Christ 
and outward miracles, but ** within the hope of 
glory.” The apostle was fully of this mind 
when he says, “ Henceforth know we no man 
after the flesh, for though we have known 


we him so no more,” for now he appears the 
second time in the hearts of the regenerated 





For | 


| closed up. 
Y . - 1 
Christ afier the flesh, yet now henceforth know | 
‘ing at Gracechurch street on Fourth-day, all, | 


THE FRIEND. 


sickness, he desired to be remembered to all | occasion ; many could not get to within hear. 
Friends, and admonished them to fly to the | ing of the testimonies then delivered. Many 
power of God. He died sweetly, and was | living, open, powerful testimonies were pub. 
sensible to the last.” “ | was glad,” says R. B.,| lished in the meeting-house, and many in the 
** to see such a heavenly and harmonious con- | grave-yard, among tender hearts, watery eyes, 
clusion as dear George Fox made; the sense ‘and contrite spirits. Friends carried the coffin 
and sweetness of it, will, | believe, never de-|on their shoulders, without any bier, cloth, or 
part from me. Robert Widder’s departure | cover, but the natural wood ; yet the coffin 
and his were much alike, for | saw them both ; | was very smooth and comely ;—and he was 
ouly George shut up his eyes himself, and his | buried in the presence of a large and living 
chin never fell, nor needed any binding up,| assembly of God's people, who did accompany 
but lay as if he had been fallen asleep. One | the body to the ground, and was supposed to 
would have thought he had smiled ; he was| be above 4000 Friends. ‘The grave-yard, a 
the most pleasant corpse that | ever looked | large plot of ground, was quite full, and some 
upon, and many hundreds of Friends came to of the people of the world were there.” 

see his face, having the most part of three| The Second-day morning Meeting, held a 
days’ time to behold him, before the coffin was | little time after his death, wrote an epistle 
on the occasion to the Meetings in England, 
Wales, and elsewhere, in which they say: 
“ Many are living witnesses, that the Lord rais- 
or most of the Friends of the ministry there|ed him up by his power, to proclaim his mighty 


‘* He died on Third-day, and after the meet- 


souls without sin unto salvation. Several things went into a chamber hard by—as well to con- | 
respecting the restoration of the blind man |) dole on the loss and death of that good man, 
had to speak to, making comparisons in a spi-|as also to take care about his burial, which is 
ritual manner; and the meeting ended in ajordered from this meeting-house, to-morrow, 





sweet frame, | believe, in the sense of the gen- | 
erality.”—S. Neale. 


— 


(Sixth-day,) about four in the afternoon. In 
the chamber were Wm. Penn, Stephen Crisp, 
George Whitehead, J. Taylor of York, Wm. 


day to the nations, and "made him an effectual 
instrument in our day, to turn many from dark. 
ness to light, and from satan’s power to God ; 


jand freely to suffer and bear all reproaches, 


and the manifold persecutions, buffetings, hal- 
ings, stonings, imprisonments and cruelties, 
that were in the beginning, and for some time, 


For'The Friend.” | Bingley, John Vaughton, FrancisStamper, John | inflicted on him and others, for the name of 


| 
DEATH OF GEORGE FOX. 

The following account of the decease and 
interment of that extraordinary man of God, 
George Fox, is taken from two letters written 
by Robert Barrow, and another Friend, whose 
name is not given; both of them dated 15th of 
Eleventh month, 1690. —The first addressed to 
six friends, “ probably of Lancaster,” com- | 
mences thus :— 


| 


“« My dear friends and well-beloved brethren, | 
with whom my life is bound up in the cove- | 
nant of God's gracious, glorious light, where- 
in consisteth our life and peace. As we keep 
our habitations and dwelling-places therein, we 
shall be preserved near unto the ocean of all 
love and life, and know the fountain unsealed, 
and the springings of it to bubble up in our, 
own particular bosoms; wherein we may | 
drink together into the one Spirit, by which | 
we are sealed in the enjoyment of the heavenly 
power that sanctifies, in the living sense and 
consolatory virtue of which, according to mea- 
sure, I do dearly value you all.” 

* Well, dear friends, before this comes to 
your hands, | conclude you have an account 
of the departure of our ancient Friend and hon- | 
ourable elder in the church of God, George 
Fox. The last week he was at the Quarterly | 
Meeting, the Second.day morning Meeting, the 
Meeting for Sufferings, and at two meetings 
for worship. On Seventh-day he came to 
Henry Gouldney’s, to be near Grace-church 
street Meeting-house, where he attended on 
First-day, and bore his testimony among 
others. He said he was as well at that meet- 
ing as he had been a long time; yet he began | 
to be unwell about five o’clock in the evening. | 
I was with him most of the time, wherein he 
spoke many living, powerful sentences, to the | 
tendering of the company present. There was 
no sign of any great pain upon him, neither | 
did he ever complain. In the course of his| 


jand tears. 


Field, Sam. Waldenfield, John Boucher, and | 
others; and only, as | remember, three of ns not | 
preachers, While we sat together under the| 
deep consideration of the loss of that good man, | 
the wonderful power of God fell upon all in 
the room; inasmuch that not one could contain 
themselves, but was broken down by the 
weight of that glory, so that for a considerable 
time there was nothing but deep sighs, groans | 
Afier all had given vent to their! 
feelings, and grew quiet in their minds, several 


Christ Jesus. He was in his testimony, as a 
fixed star in the firmament of God’s power, 
where all that be truly wise, and that turn 
many to righteousness, shall shine as the 
brighiness of the firmament, and as the stars 
for ever and ever. He knew and preached the 
mystery of Christ revealed, the life and sub- 
stance, and the power of godliness, above all 
shadows and forms: the Lord endowed him 
with a hidden wisdom and life. He loved 
peace, and earnestly laboured for universal 





of them gave testimony concerning him, too 
large to insert here :—One said, ‘ A valiant 
is fallen in Israel this day, and his place there 
would be vacant, if some faithful ones did not 
supply that glorious station he was in.’ An- 
other, that ‘It was his faith, and it was with 
him, that that Spirit and power, which had in 
so large a measure, dwelt in that body, should 
extend itself into thousands.’ Another spoke | 
of his standing, service, and faithfulness to the | 
end. Another, that ‘ He was as a fixed star 
in the firmament of God’s glory, and there he 
should shine forever.’ All showing the deep| 
respect and love felt for him, by men of the 
highest character who had long associated with 
him, and had full opportunity to know his 
worth. 

* The London Friends were very discreet in 
ordering all concerns relating to his interment 
with great wisdom every way ; there being six 
Monthly Meetings, six chosen Friends were ap- 
pointed out of each to carry the corpse, and 
none else; the elders and ancients of Friends 
to take up the corpse first; that his relations 
should go next the corpse; that all Friends 
should go on one side of the street, three and 
three in a rank, as close together as they could 
go, that the other side might be left clear for 
the citizens and coaches going about their busi- 
ness. The Meeting-house at Gracechurch 
street, and the court before the door, could not 
contain the multitude that assembled on the 


love, unity, peace, and good order in the 
churches of Christ ; and wherever he met with 
the contrary, it was his grief and burden.” 


——=— 


For‘ The Friend.’ 
EDWARD PAYSON. 


In his last distressing sickness, Edward Pay- 
son displayed, in the most interesting and im- 
pressive manner, the power of Christian faith. 
Smitten down in the midst of his days and use- 
fulness, he was entirely resigned to the Divine 
will, for he perceived distinctly, that the infinite 
wisdom of God could not err in the direction 
of events, and it was his joy that God reign- 
eth. His mind rose above bodily pain, and in 
the strong visions of eternity, he seemed al- 
most to lose the sense of suflering. 

In a letter to his sister, September, 19, 1827, 
he says, “* Were I to adopt the figurative lan- 
guage of Bunyan, | might date this letter from 
the land of Beulah, of which I have been for 
some weeks past a happy inhabitant. The 
celestial city is full in my view. lis glories 
beam upon me, its odours are wafted to me, its 
sounds strike upon my ears, and its spirit is 
breathed into my heart. Nothing separates 
me from it but the river of death, which now 
appears but an insignificant rill, that may be 
crossed at a single step, whenever God shall 
give permission. The Sun of Righteousness has 
been gradually drawing nearer and nearer, ap- 
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pearing larger and brighter as he approached, 
and now he fills the whole hemisphere ; pour- 
ing forth a flood of glory, in which | seem to 
float like an insect in the beams of the sun 

exulting, yet almost trembling, while I gaze on 
this excessive brightness, and wondering with 
unutterable wonder, why God should deign 
thus to shine upon a sinful worm, A single 
heart, and a single tongue, seem altogether io- 
adequate to my wants; | want a whole heart 
for every separate emotion, and a whole tongue 
to express that emotion.” He died Oct. 22, 
1827, aged forty-four.— Allen. 








The English Language. 


It must strike an observant reader of more 
modern English works, that there is a consi- 
derable difference between one author and an- 
other, with respect to the proportion of Ger- 
manic and Romance words which they employ. 
An examination of some passages taken indis- 
criminately from their writings proves, that for 
one hundred words of Germanic origin thetrans- 
lators of the Bible use four of French; Shak- 
speare and Cowley, fifteen ; Spenser, Milton, 
Thomson, and Addison, twenty-two; Locke 
and Young, twenty-seven; while Robertson 
employs more than forty; Pope, fifty ; and 
Hume and Gibbon nearly sixty. Swift, on the 
other hand, has scarcely as many as Shak- 
speare. It is evident that the more energetic 
and more forcible, and the more popular writ- 
ers, those, in fact, whose books are in the 
hands of the people, use more Germanic words 
than those who have written for scholars and 
men of science, and whose style is classical 
and refined. 

The greater part of the vocabulary which 
we make use of in common conversation, we 
have. received from our Saxon ancestors ; for 
the subjects of common talk are generally ma- 
terial substances, which are mostly gg a 
by Germanic words. The heavenly bodies, 
as sun, moon, and stars; the elements, earth, 
fire, and water ; the divisions of time, spring, 
tummer, fall, winter, day, night, morning, 
evening, noon, midnight, year, month, week ; 
the phenomena of nature, light, heat, cold, 
rain, snow, huil, sleet, thunder, storm, wind, 
lightning ; the various parts of our habitable | 
globe, sea, land, wood, stream, hill, dale ; 
the produce of the earth, wheat, rye, barley, 
corn, oats, straw, hay, beer ; woods and /fo- 
rests, and the trees of which they consist, oaks, 
birches, beeches, elms, ashes ; the animal cre- 
ation, lamb, sheep, outs kid, ox, cow, steer, 
heifer, calf, swine,* dog, hound, cat, horse, 
mare, cock, hen, chicken, dove, bear, boar, 
wolf, fox, hart, stag, doe, deer, hare ;— these 
al are Germanic words, and are just the 
words which form the largest part of the con- 
Yersation of every-day life. But further, from 
the same source ate derived all the terms which 
represent the positions and motions of animated 
beings, to sit, stand, lie, run, walk, leap, stag- 
ger, slip, slide, glide, yawn, gape, thrust, 
fy, swim, creep, crawl, spring. From Ger. 
eee 

* But when they were taken from the woods and 
a and had the honor of appearing upon the tables 
of the Norman nobility, they became French, as beef, 
wal, mutton, pork, venison. 





many we have received all the woede which 
express the most endearing and intimaie rela- | 
tions, and which are therefore enshrined in the | 
hearts of the people ; father, mother, husband, 
wife, brother, sister, son, daughter, child, 
bride, home, kindred, friend, hearth, roof, 

reside, love, hope, sorrow, fear, smile, laugh, | 
sigh, blush. Germanic is the language of the | 
merchant, the farmer, the seaman ; Germanic | 
are almost all our proverbs and popular say- 
ings; Germanic the language of all strong 
emotions, of hatred and contempt, of anger and | 
love. Of French extraction, on the other! 


hand, are the expressions of science, of the | 


learned professions, and of fashionable socie- 
ty; hence it comes, that general terms are 
French, while all the individuals comprised | 
under them are Saxon; motion is French, but | 
to go, walk, ride, drive, run, lie, strivé, are 
Saxon ; sound is French, but buzz, hum, clash, 
splash, hiss, are Saxon ; colour is French, but 
white, black, green, yellow, blue, red, brown, 
are Saxon; member and organ aie French, 
but ear, eye, hand, foot, lip, mouth, hair, fin- 
ger, are Saxor ; animal is French, but man, 
ox, cow, sheep, calf, dog, cat, are Saxon; 
number is French, but every single number, 
except million, is of Saxon origin. All the 
terms of the law, all the expressions referring 
to judicial proceedings, parliament, session, 
jury, judge, advocate, plead, defend, condemn, 
forfeit, and the whole vocabulary of the phy- 
sician, are of Romance extraction. In fine, 
when we would be forcible, energetic, easily 
understood, we should look for Germanic 
words ; when we would be learned, refined, 
polite, we should express ourselves in those 


which are borrowed from the French. The | 
English language furnishes many examples of 


synonymes, and it will be found to be a gene- 
ral rule, that the Germanic word is forcible, 
but vulgar, the French less expressive, but bet- 
ter adapted to ears polite; such, for instance, 
are to sweat and to perspire, to be drunk, and | 
to be intoricated.— North American Review. 





“ 27th. First-day was at Rathangan Meet- 
ing, where | felt a laborious exercise and heavy 
weight, being baptized into some states there ; 


my Master enabled me to speak to them in a| 


degree of power, but the arising of it was not 
as high in dominion as at some other seasons, | 
yet eased my spirit: The passage in Scripture, 
of the people that attended at the pool of 
Bethesda came before me to speak of: they 
waited for the water to be moved by the angel, 
and whosoever stepped in immediately after, 
witnessed health and healing. To me it ap- 
peared clear, that the way for us to be enabled 
to get in at the straight gate, and to advance 
in the narrow way, was to witness the healing 
water of repentance. This gives us strength 
and fortitude to pass in at the straight gate, 
which is indeed too straight for the impenitent | 
sinner to lug along his load of sins, and the 
way too narrow. It is a point of great wis- 
dom to begin right ; for there are many paths 
pointed out by the devil and his agents, to lull 
people asleep in respect to the great work. 
Some advance in one path, and some in an- 
other; formality enters one, pride and ostena- 
tion another, riches and worldly-mindedness 


| another, and yet all going wrong; for the 
guide in those paths allows liberties and indul- 
|gences, which the true and heavenly Guide 
| does not admit of in those he guides, and which 
| will not allow an advancement until washed 
| by repentance, until cleansed by judgment. 
Then there is a journeying forward, the per- 
ception of the Guide increased, the light and 
the experience are enlarged; for the path be- 
comes more shining still ; the nearer we come 
|to the heavenly city, the more are the glory 
and light revealed as we permit nothing to 
eclipse it. Therefore may all first witness 
being washed, that they may enter with clean 
feet into this holy gate, which, though straight 
and the way narrow, leads to the city of the 
great King, where the faithful and believing 


| have entrance and sing the song of praise.” — 
S. Neale. 








onnnepeere 

“ 28th.—Was at Montrath Meeting: the soft- 
ening virtue of contrition attending in my 
| journey, begat fresh cries for preservation and 
caution in stepping along through the narrow 
lane of life; the meeting too was eminently 
humbling to my spirit, and some parts of the 
testimony applicable to my condition, which | 
hope | shall not forget. 

* One thing in particular, the necessity of 
taking heed how we strive to build our own 
houses »s, while the house of God lies waste ; the 
consideration ought to be lasting, for such an 
attempt may be accompanied with divine dis- 
pleasure ; even of Him who can in a moment 
destroy the most stately structure of man’s 
building or invention, and turn proposed hap- 
piness into misery and disappointment. May 
his holy hand of prevention be exalted for the 
safety and preservation of his children, and a 
disposition formed in the soul to follow the 
Lamb whatsoever way He leads; that our 
journey towards Mount Zion may be prospe- 
|rous, and our inheritance in light enduring as 
the heavens.”—S. Neale. 








White Indians.—In the history published 
in the New Orleans papers of the progress and 
events of Col. Donophan’s expedition in New 
| Mexico, an account is given of the Sumai In- 
dians, which is interesting to the curious. 
| These Sumai live in a city containing, proba- 

bly six thousand inhabitants, who support 
themselves entirely by agriculture. 

The city is one of the most extraordinary in 
the world, It is divided into four solid squares, 
having but two streets crossing its centre at 

right angles. All the buildings are two-story 
high, composed of sun-burnt brick. The first 
story presents a solid wall to the street, and is 
so constructed that each house joins, until one 
fourth of the city may be said to be one build- 
ing. ‘The second stories rise from this vast 
Sena structure, so as to designate each house, 
leaving room to walk upon the roof of the first 
story between each building. The inhabitants 
of Sumai enter the second story of their build- 
ings by ladders, which they draw up at night, 
as a defence against any enemy that might be 
prowling about. 

“ In this city were seen some thirty Albino 
Indians, who have, no doubt, given rise to the 
story that there is living in the Rocky Moun- 
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tains a tribe of white aborigines. The disco- 
very of this city of the Sumai will afford the 
most curious speculations among those who 
have so long searched in vain for a city of In- 
dians who possessed the manners and habits 
of the Aztecs. No doubt, we have here a race 
living as did that people when Cortez entered 
Mexico. It is a remarkable fact, that the Su- 
maians have, since the Spaniards left the coun- 
try, refused to have any intercourse with the 
modern Mexicans, looking upon them as an in- | 
ferior people. They have also driven from 
among them the priests and other dignitaries, 
who formerly had power over them, and re- 
sumed habits and manners of their own ; their | 
Great Chief or Governor being the civil and| — 
religious head. ‘The country round the city of | THE FUR IEN D. 
Sumai is cultivated with a great deal of care, | ————————__—__________ 
and affords food not only for the inhabitants, | SEVENTH MONTH 17, 1847. 
but for large flocks of cattle and sheep.” — Late | 


Paper. 


severely that, for an hour or two during the 
night, it was feared they would not recover. 
| All, however, are now convalescent. The ac- 
tion of the acid, in the mixture on the tin | ining 
of the freezer, for more than twenty-four hours, 
produced an active poison, and the sufferers 
may congratulate themselves that they escaped 
| with only being made sick. 


Railroad Iron.—A writer in the Newark 
| Advertiser estimates that 180,000 tons of rail- 
road iron will be made in this country during 
the year ending 30th June, 1848. 


The information brought by the steamer 
| Caledonia, and corroborated by other accounts, 


—_—S_——— 


A New Hampshire paper states that Erastus 


‘that they were all made sick, a few of them so 


Chase, of Keene, while cutting up a large pine 
tree, which had blown down, struck his axe 
upon the blade of a knife imbedded in the tree, 


| abundant crops of wheat and other grains, 


relative to the very hopeful prospects in Great | 
Britain and Ireland, and on the continent, of! 
has | 
| had a great effect on the flour and grain mar- | 


and broke it. On taking it out, it was found 
to be, to appearance, an old Indian scalping | 
knife, which had been stuck horizontally in| 
the tree when a sappling, and the wood had 
grown entirely over it. The blade is about} 
six inches long, with a horn handle. On this | 
blade and handle are about one hundred and | 4 SS ae * 

om . varying from $5.75, even down to $5. In re- 
forty distinct rings, showing the number of 4 pedi aula: F th 
years of the tree’s growth, since the knife was | rr ee ee ee eee 
left there, one hundred and forty-three years | ket may be inferred from the following, taken 

’ - Sip . 
‘Ses ‘ t ers: 

ago, and twenty-seven years before any white from one of our city papers 
man settled in that valley. 


kets in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, Instead of 10 to 12 dollars per 
barrel, the retail price, a few weeks ago, for 
the best superfine flour, the same quality may 
now be had in this city for from 6 to 6 and a 
half dollars, and inferior qualities at prices 


“ Flour and Meal.—The market continues 
|inactive. Small sales of Western Flour at 

Convention of Free Negroes of Kentucky. | $54; fresh ground Penna. $5}. Corn Meal, 
—The Louisville Courier says :—** We learn | $3} a $34. No sales of Rye Flour, 
from A. M. Cowen, the agent of the Col-| “ Grain,—Wheat, Penna. red $1.10, mix- 
onization Society, that in order to induce a|ed, $1.16, and white $1.20, Corn, Penna. 
more full emigration of the free negroes of the| yellow, 70c. Oats 42c a 45c. No inquiry for 
State to Liberia, the Society, at the suggestion | Rye.” 


of several prominent gentlemen of the State, | The news of this rapid, and to many unex- 


has determined to send out, in their expedition | pected decline in the price of breadstuffs, will 
of November next, several free coloured men) be received with various and very different 


from different sections of the State, chosen by | feelings, according to their respective interests, 
the free negroes in their respective neighbour- | by the speculator, the merchant, the farmer, 


hoods, to go to the colony, and make a full ex- 
amination of its condition and prospects, (re- 
maining there twelve months for that purpose,) | 
and return and make a report to their constitu- | 
ents. The free negroes of Lexington, Mays- | 
ville, Danville and Richmond, have chosen in| 
each place one of their number, and the citi- | 
zens of these places have raised the money to | 
defray the expenses of the person chosen to go 
to the colony—while there—and back again 
to the State. The free negroes of this city have 
approved of this plan, and will send out one of 
their number. 


Caution to Ice-Cream Makers.—The Nan- 
tucket (Mass.) Inquirer, of the 9th inst., says: 
—A quantity of lemon ice-cream had been put 
into a tin freezer, on Tuesday morning, and 
allowed to remain there, in a liquid state, until 
Wednesday noon, last, when it was frozen, and 
about thirty gentlemen and ladies ate pretty 
freely of the cream, The consequence was, 


and the consumer; but in refe 


food in Ireland and other parts of ‘Europe, it 
must be hailed with sensations of joy and 
thankfulness by the benevolent mind. For the 
satisfaction of our remote subscribers, we sub- 
join a few paragraphs from recent papers. 


The Liverpool Mercury says :— 
“ In our own district, for many miles round 


more promising in appearance, than we ever 


knew them to be at the like season of the 


year.” 


From a Philadelphia paper :-— 

“In regard to grain, there is this important 
feature in the news from Europe, that the fall 
which has occurred there is attributed to the 


extreme favourableness of the weather, and the 


promising appearance of the growing crops, 
and is described as not being affected even by 


| the rumours of fresh potato-rot. This last cir. 
‘cumstance would seem Yo indicate uncommon 
| promise in the growing crops of England, with 
|the prospect of a further decline in bread. 
| stuffs.” 

* Jreland.—In Ireland, apart from the con. 
| tradictory reports respecting the potato crops, 
the anticipations of an abundant harvest are 
cheering. Fever is still awfully rife and ma. 
lignant, but the general downward tendency of 
| provisions and the ample stores now pouring 
|into this country, with the prevalent, fine, dry, 
| bracing weather, will, it is hoped, prove effec. 
tual means to check the progress of this de. 
structive epidemic. Emigration proceeds very 
extensively ;—during the last two months one 
hundred and twenty thousand persons lett the 
shores of these kingdoms, chiefly Irish, and, 
remarks the Belfast Northern Whig, ‘ the ex- 
tent of the exodus seems only to be limited by 
the means of getting away.’” 


“ France.—The hope of a magnificent har. 
vest is every day imparting confidence to the 
population. ‘Tranquillity has been restored to 
the markets, and the price of provisions is di- 
The 
| free importation of all sort of grain into France 
has been extended to the 31st of January, 
| 1848.” 


'minishing in every part of the kingdom. 


TO AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


| By the present Post-Office law, it is not admis. 
sible to send receipts enclosed in the paper. 
It is for that reason, that the plan of pub 
lishing receipts for money sent by mail, 
or requiring acknowledgment by mail, is 
adopted. By way of trial, the initials only 
will be given. Should subscribers generally 
prefer their names being inserted in full, 
their request can be complied with in future, 
Acknowledgments will be made weekly, ex- 
tending up to Third-day evening. 


Received of S. J., Jr., for account of J. E, 
$7, and A. T. J., $3, both of South China, 
| Me. 


WEST-.TOWN STAGE. 


The subscriber being desirous of accomme 


rence to the! dating Friends and others visiting West-tows, 
thousands of the poor sufferers for the want of | has reduced the fare from $1.25 to 75 ceals 


| for each passenger. 

| The Stage, for the present, will leave the 
| White Horse, South side of Callowhill, above 
| Fifth Street, on Third and Seventh-day mor 
nings, at seven o’clock ; and the School, 0 
Second and Sixth-days, at the same hour— 
|'Those wishing to secure seats can do so}f 


| Liverpool, the crops of grain, potatoes, peas, | entering their names at the office the day pr 
| fruit, &c., aré more abundant in quantity, and | vious. 


ISAAC HAYES. 
N. B.—The Stage passés through Davy 
Springfield, Middletown, &c. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Chester, Penn's, ® 
Fourth-day, the 9th ult., Ricuanp Werneritt, toA* 
Macitt, 
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